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the ‘ Moundbuilders' with the Red Indians of historic times. The Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and the Bureau of Ethnology at 
Washington may be said to be the centres of opposing views. Mr. Payne 
is content to rely upon Waitz, whose opinions, he thinks, formed thirty 
years ago, ‘ completely settle ’ these points. The question of the channel 
by which North America was peopled is easily determined to Mr. Payne’s 
satisfaction by pointing to Bering’s Straits. The most advanced student 
of this subject now working in America is probably Dr. Brinton, and he 
has recently said that the American man came from Europe. Mr. Payne, 
however, believes that the only other theory besides his own is that of the 
autochthonous origin of the race, as advocated by Morton fifty years ago. 

Mr. Payne decides that inhabitants of the United States have been 
called ‘ Am ericans ’ ‘ from their independence, previous to which the name 
Americans invariably denoted the natives.’ If he will look in Burke’s 
‘ Speeches ’ and elsewhere he will find that when it was necessary to refer 
to the English colonists in a body they were often called Americans, and 
so it was at all times when they found it for their interest to band 
themselves together, and long before they declared their independence. 

Mr. Payne considers it ‘ absurd ’ to call the idol of the Aztecs now 
preserved in the national museum at Mexico, which he thinks to be a 
god of com, a war god. This remarkable effigy, dug up a hundred years 
ago in the plaza of Mexico, is the only one preserved of those idols, 
which were seen by the early Spaniards in their places in the Aztec 
temples, and repeatedly described by these contemporaries of their wor¬ 
ship. Mr. Bandolier has gathered and collated all these descriptions in 
order to discover which most nearly corresponds with the unsightly con¬ 
glomeration represented in this carven stone. If Mr. Payne had done 
the same thing, he might have found that the war god, Huitzilopochtli, 
answered best to the requirements. 

Something, perhaps, even more determinate than either Mr. Payne or 
the 1 sapient antiquaries ’ of this day can venture upon may be in store 
for us when Mrs. Nuttal gives us—in the near future, let us hope—the 
combined Mexican and Spanish texts, much extended over the ordinary 
printed text found in the Sahagun manuscript, which the present 
writer examined not long ago in the Laurentian library at Florence. 
Mr. Payne divines there must be somewhere such a Mexican text, from 
allusions found in the printed Spanish. Perhaps he may in due time 
profit by it. Justin Winsob. 

England untar den Tudors. Erster Band : Konig Heinrich VII. Yon 

Dr. Wilhelm Busch, a. o. Professor an der Universitat Leipzig. 

(Stuttgart: Vorlag der J. C. Cotta’schen Buchhandlung-Nachfolger. 

1892 .) 

This is a first volume of what promises to bo a very important work ; and 
if Englishmen really care much abcut their own history, it ought certainly 
to be translated into English. For, besides other merits of no mean order, 
this particular volume deals with the story of that reign about which a 
studious foreigner can tell us most. Letters of Henry VII and other con¬ 
temporary documents of no small value to English history still sleep 
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undisturbed in the archives of Dresden, Vienna, Innsbruck, and other 
continental towns, or, if unearthed piecemeal and utilised by foreign 
students, appear in publications little known in this country, and pos¬ 
sibly not to be found even in the British Museum library'. How many 
English students are well acquainted with Ulmann’s history of the 
Emperor Maximilian , or have sought for lights on English history in 
Chmel’s ‘ Urkunden ’ ? Who among us has worked out the commercial 
history of England from the ponderous tomes of the ‘ Hanserecesse,’ or 
who knows what Schanz and Schafer have to say about the commercial 
policy of this country under Henry VJLI ? Yet all these sources contain 
matter of importance for the history of Henry’B reign. Ulmann, for 
instance, tells us from the Vienna archives that Perkin Warbeck at the 
court of Maximilian offered to prove before Henry VIE himself (as soon 
as he should have an opportunity) that he was the true duke of York by 
three marks upon his person (trois enseignes naturals qu'U a sur le 
corps), which those who knew him in his early years could vouch for. 
Such testimony, it is true, is not very valuable to accredit the adven¬ 
turer’s pretensions, but the fact that he gave it is interesting. Again, 
from the archives of Innsbruck, Ulmann tells us that the Statthalter 
and regents of Tyrol, when asked to contribute to an invasion of 
England in Warbeck’s behalf, politely informed the emperor that 
people had been putting nonsense into his head, for the thing had been 
imagined with very small foundation ( mit kleinem grundt eingebildet). 
Such crumbs of information are delightful, though they produce an 
appetite for more. They are far more satisfactory than the regular 
1 history ’ of historians. 

There is surely a good deal yet to be made out about Perkin Warbeck 
from foreign archives. There is no longer, indeed, much mystery about 
his career, or even about the causes which induced particular sovereigns 
to encourage his pretensions. New incidents however are not unlikely to 
be disclosed as time goes on. Dr. Busch, following Ulmann and other 
authorities, is able to tell a little more of his adventures than is known as 
yet to English readers. It seems that he did not stay in Flanders during 
the whole two years between his dismissal from France, and his luckless 
attempt at Deal. He was introduced by Albert, duke of Saxony, to 
Maximilian at Vienna in 1498. So his travels had a wider range than 
has hitherto been suspected. 

I ought, however, before going further, to say something of the plan of 
this work. Dr. Busch informs us in his preface that he proposes to write 
a history of the age of the Tudors down to the death of Elizabeth, and 
that the work will be comprised in six volumes, of which two are to be 
devoted to the absolutism established by Henry VE3 and more completely 
developed by Cardinal Wolsey. As regards the reign of Henry VH his 
first intention was, he tells us, to treat of it merely as an introduction to 
the rest of the work. The three great subjects which it will be his chief 
aim to trace are, first the development of absolutism; second, the schism 
and the ecclesiastical struggle arising out of this absolutism ; and thirds 
‘ the completion of the whole work of the century in the age of Elizabeth.’ 
With so great a project in view no wonder that he should have desired to 
treat the reign of the first Tudor in a mere introductory sketch ; but on 
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further examination he became so conscious of its fundamental importance 
in connexion with the subsequent history, that nothing but a full investi¬ 
gation of the period in all its different aspects would suffice. 

The result is, beyond all question, by far the most satisfactory account 
of Henry’s reign that has yet appeared. Even os regards the political 
history of the time no English writer has yet utilised as Dr. Busch has 
done the copious stores of information made accessible of late years by 
the Bolls publications. But the political history of the reign has not 
engrossed his attention to the exclusion of its legal, constitutional, and 
commercial aspects; on all of which, especially the commercial, many 
neglected facts are here brought into view. Finally, we are indebted to 
him for a very admirable dissertation on the original sources from which 
our knowledge of the history is derived. 

As regards the political history of the reign it is not needful that I 
should say very much here. Professor Busch’s treatment of the subject 
agrees pretty well in its general outline with my own, though it is much 
fuller, especially in the part relating to Edmund de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, 
and contains some corrections of value in matters of detail Professor 
Busch thinks that I have materially over-estimated the success of Henry 
in his early game of diplomacy with Ferdinand and Isabella. I retain, 
however, my own view on this subject. It is quite true, I admit, that the 
clause in the treaty of Medina del Campo (28 March 1489) relating to the 
English truce with France was expressly for the protection of Spain, not 
of England—to prevent Henry calling on Ferdinand and Isabella to make 
war on France while he himself merely stood on tho defensive ;—but it 
is no less clearly laid down that if war had not actually broken out already 
(that is, on the day the treaty was made) betwoen England and France, 
either Henry or Ferdinand should be free at the expiration of the Anglo- 
French truce to make a new truce with France, including the other in it, 
so that Henry was by no means bound simply to make war at Ferdinand’s 
bidding, as Ferdinand certainly had intended he should be. 

I must also hold to my own view of the supplementary treaty which Henry 
drew up afterwards, when ho ratified the treaty of Medina del Campo to 
make it correspond with his treaty with Maxi mili an. As this was Henry’s 
own device (which Ferdinand, in fact, did not accept), it would be strango 
indeed if he had therein allowed Spain to retain the undue advantage 
aimed at in the former treaty; and the tenor of the new one shows clearly 
that he did not. By this France was to satisfy the demands both of 
England and of Spain before a separate treaty could be made by either 
power ; and thus the danger was avoided of England being left in the lurch 
when Spain had got all she wanted. Dr. Busch seems to think that the 
words corresponding to ‘ both ’ in the original (tarn . . .'■quam) are due to 
mere looseness of expression, and that the true force of the treaty is seen 
in what he calls its preamble (im Eingangs-ArrtikeT) where the old injustice 
remains, allowing the Spaniards to make a separate truce on the recovery 
of Roussillon and Cerdaigne, while the English were to fight it out till 
they got Normandy and Gascony back. But this so-called preamble is 
simply a recitation of the terms of the former treaty which the new ono 
was intended to supersede; and Dr. Busch’s criticism tiere falls to tho 
ground. In another place Professor Busch has curiously misread a 
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sentence of mine and expressed a difference on a point on which we seem 
to be perfectly at one. The sentence in question occurs in my preface to 
the first volume of the ‘ Letters and Papers of Richard III and Henry VII,’ 
p. xlvii, where after mentioning the capture of Edmund de la Pole, who 
claimed to be duke of Suffolk, by the duke of Gueldres, I have said: 

‘ Among his (i.e. De la Pole’s) papers is a draft agreement in the hand of 
Killingworth [his steward], by which the duke consents to set him at 
liberty on payment of 2,000 florins for the expenses he had incurred in 
Gueldres. It is evident this proposition was made, not by the duke but 
to him, and represents the terms that De la Pole was willing to submit 
to ’ Professor Busch dissents from the expression * not by the duke but 
to him,’ thinking the duke I mean to be Edmund de la Pole, who was not 
really duke at all but only earl of Suffolk. This is an unusual slip on the 
part of a very acute critic—the more singular as I have never called 
Edmund de la Pole duke of Suffolk; and even if there had been two 
dukes in the case I should have thought it plain that I was referring to 
Gueldres. 

A subject of special interest in this reign, owing to the discussion about 
it at the time of Henry VHt’s divorce from Katharine of Arragon, is the 
brief sent to Spain for that marriage, in advance of the proper bull of 
dispensation, for the satisfaction of Isabella of Castile who was then upon 
her deathbed. This brief has a curious history of its own, which it is 
Dr. Busch's merit to have set forth accurately in detail for the first time. 
For reasons which may be matter of speculation, Julius II, though 
petitioned both by the English and the Spanish ambassadors on the 
subject from his accession, put off granting any dispensation for a con¬ 
siderable time. At last he granted the Spaniards a brief whioh was to be 
followed by a proper bull of dispensation in corresponding terms. This 
brief, which was antedated 26 Deo. 1508, was sent on by Ferdinand to 
England, greatly to the Pope’s disgust, who maintained that he had only 
granted it on condition of its being kept strictly secret. His holiness, 
however, found himself committed both to Spain and to England, and he 
afterwards sent the bull, antedated likewise with the same date as the 
brief. Some irregularities certainly occurred, and the brief was not 
entered on the papal register. The correspondence, moreover, between 
the two documents was not absolute, but the introduction of the word 
forsan in the bull is fully accounted for by the Spanish correspondence. 
The bull remained in England as the instrument by which the marriage 
was sanctioned, and the brief having served its purpose was left in the 
custody of the Spanish ambassador De Puebla. Its existence had been 
altogether forgotten when four-and-twenty years later the divorce question 
came before the legaidne court in England, and Henry VD3 and his agents 
were seriously disquieted to learn that the bull, whose validity they ques¬ 
tioned, was not the only obstacle to their purpose; for the brief) which 
was less ambiguous than the bull, was found in Spain in the possession of 
De Puebla’s sons. 

I have bestowed so much space on the political history, that I fear 
I must leave some other great subjects in the book unnoticed. But 
I must not conclude without calling special attention to what is not 
only its highest merit, but really the chief object of the work. Aecus- 
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tomed as I am to find the real history of the English constitution 
imperfectly apprehended and seriously misunderstood among ourselves, I 
confess I was hardly prepared to find the essential truth of the matter so 
thoroughly grasped by a foreigner. It is here more than anywhere that 
Professor Busch exhibits the qualities of a true historian, whose view is 
by no means limited to a single period, any more than to a single aspect 
of the history of that period. He has certainly not followed the teaching 
of ordinary text-books as to the progress of the constitution in pre-Tudor 
times; and I think he understands the secret of its working better than 
most of our native writers. 

‘ Full of contradiction as it sounds at first,’ he writes, ‘ the great epochs 
of the monarchy brought with them the principal epochs of development for 
the constitution, above all for the House of Commons. The old opponent 
of royalty became also its most dangerous antagonist, the mighty nobility. 
Only when royalty prevailed in its great strife with the aristocracy, did 
the commons step forward, and knew then how to use the impecuniosity 
of the kings for the increase of their own power. But so Boon as the 
nobility of a weak monarch got the mastery, the commons became dumb, 
as for the most part in the momentous crises of the War of the Boses. 
When the conquering party called a parliament, the upper house, with 
the peers assembled at the time, represented that party merely, but the 
commons always bent before the storm; the lower house, even by its 
composition subject to the strongest influences, obeyed almost every 
order, acknowledged every conqueror as king, attainted every vanquished 
foe, and reversed just as readily every previous attainder, as the party in 
power demanded.’ 

The real hope of the nation for the restoration of order out of chaos, 
rested accordingly not in the lords nor in the commons, but in the 
monarchy itself; and if Edward IV had really been, as he is represented 
nowadays, the founder of a ‘ new monarchy ’ more vigorous than that of 
days gone by, he would have done much to satisfy general expectation. 
For that was precisely what the times demanded. But in spite of Green 
and of Hallam also, Edward was not the man to build up such an edifice. 
How could a ‘ new monarchy ’ have been established by one who was 
never firmly seated on his throne till after ten years of strife, and who 
did not succeed in leaving an undisputed succession to his children ? The 
strong hand and firm monarchical rule so much desired by the nation at 
large for the restoration of order were not seen in the days of the house 
of York : they were the special notes of the reign of the first Tudor. 

James Gaibdnbb. 


Acts of the Privy Council. New Series, Vol. HI., 1550-1662; Vol. IV., 
1552-1564. Edited by J. B. Dasent. (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1891, 1892.) 

These two volumes give the Acts of the Privy Council during the last 
four years of Edward VI and the first two of Mary. They are edited by 
Mr. Dasent with the same care and ability as the former volumes, and 
in that respect are worthy of commendation. They pass through 
some of the most momentous years of the English, reformation; and 
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